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upon an artists pract 
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The Industrial Arts as a Developing Influence 


LUCY 


HARTWELL PIPER 


Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers 


T IS only in rather recent years that 

the fine and industrial arts have been 
taken seriously in the planning of the 
We rejoice that the 
curriculum makers have at last become 
educated to this extent. We are in- 
clined to feel that formerly they lacked 
appreciation of the arts and were stupid 


school program. 


not to see that they had educational 
value. 

But if we as art teachers are honest 
with ourselves and our subject, perhaps 
we will realize that the greatest blame 
be laid at If our 
ideals and the carrying out of those ideals 


can our own door. 
had been different, long before this the 
arts would have been considered a sub- 
ject of real educational value. 

The great mistake was in the interest 
and emphasis that the 
finished product. The teacher was more 


was put on 
interested in the making and decorating 
of a box, book, ete., than in the making 
of the child. 
was the expression of the teacher’s idea, 
executed by the child according to a 
directed formula. Could any method be 
further from the art idea! 
Could any method be less educational! 

The child not 
express himself and grow thereby, nor 
was hisappreciation of beauty quickened, 


The product in most cases 


removed 


was encouraged to 


for this is done best by giving him a 


chance to express his ideas of beauty. 
But with the 
education influencing our teaching, we 
realize our mistakes in the past and aim 
for more intelligent work in the future. 


more modern idea of 


Now education means the developing 
of the individual by making him think 
for himself; put his thoughts into action, 
and judge the results. 

The fine and decorative arts supply the 
greatest opportunity for development 
along these lines and take their rightful 
place in the curriculum. 

The three factors necessary for art 
education are the subject, the child, and 
the teacher’s attitude toward these two. 
The subject and the child are always 
ready to function well, provided the 
teacher creates the proper environment. 
How can she create this environment? 
In the first place a child must be made 
conscious of the things about him. He 
must be helped to see, to understand and 
to appreciate the best. 
talks, 


places, pictures, reading, etc. 


This can be 
various 
We are 


conse- 


done by excursions to 
widening his experiences and 
quently giving himmore ideas to express. 

How to express these ideas is the next 
consideration. Shall they be expressed 
as the teacher sees them or as the child 
sees them? I have known teachers of 


the first grade to criticize a child’s draw- 
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ing because he gave his flower a purple 
Stems are green the child was 
Another child was told his draw- 


stem. 
told. 
ing was not good as he put four leaves 
on the stem and the flower in the vase 
had three. If four leaves satisfied the 
child’s feeling of balance and beauty, 
let him have four leaves. Be thankful 
he has some imagination. 

In the making of a cardboard box 
shall the teacher decide the exact size 
and the children be told how to make it 
step by step? If we were conducting 
box factory, this would be the best 
method, but if we are giving material by 
which a child can learn to think, to 
execute and judge of his works, this is 
not the way to attain those ends. The 
child can decide what size his box should 
be depending upon its use. He can plan 
it the way he sees it. It is the teacher’s 
business to check up his work and to 
give his advice when he feels theneed for 
it. The teacher becomes the consulting 
The child 
chooses materials and colors which he 
thinks will be best to carry out his ideas. 

The child must be encouraged to judge 
his own work step by step, to see that it 


engineer not the dictator. 


meets the standard set by the object 
itself. The tangible results help the 
child to grow in judgment. His work 
must not be judged by adult standards 
any more than his actions. A piece of 
work should be acceptable when it 
represents his own creative thought, 
plus his technical effort. The 
results must be equal to the effort put 
into it. As Frederick Bonser says, 
“The purpose is accomplished by the 
use of what is learned in the process and 


best 


by the process itself.”’ 
Perhaps there is no subject in the 
school 


curriculum that has the far- 








reaching interest that this one has. In 
the first place, every child is interested 
in it, provided it is presented in the right 
way. That interest psychologists tell 
us today is the mainspring of education. 
The thing the individual wants to do and 
enjoys is the thing hewill do best and will 
get the most from. From this interest 
in the art itself can be opened up inter- 
ests in all the relating fields, such as the 
source of material, how it was first used, 
by what peoples, how the master crafts- 
men have used it, how it is used in in- 
dustry today and what effect the art has 
and has had upon the lives of the people. 
The art and also the subject matter 
relating to each art should progress 
through the grades as any other subject 
does. A child should grow in power to 
express and in appreciation of the best. 

The industrial arts can do much to 
raise the standard of taste of the individ- 
ual and in time the community. We 
have said we give the child an opportuni- 
ty to express his ideas of beauty. Todo 
this fully and intelligently he must be 
made conscious of the beautiful. Show 
him the best but let us be sure that the 
thirigs shown him are within his ability 
Surround him with good 
things tastefully arranged. The place 
to begin is the schoolroom. Let us 
change it from the barren, ugly room it 
usually is, to a pleasing homelike place. 
The majority of children come from 
homes which are unattractive. The 
school is therefore the first place where 
it is possible to satisfy the longing for 
beauty that everyone possesses. First 
there must be order as this is the founda- 
tion of beauty. Order is necessary to all 
good design, then let us give our rooms a 
homelike atmosphere with a reading 
table which has an attractive cover, 


to appreciate. 
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children’s books with good illustrations, 
flowers which the children can arrange 
Let this be the child- 
ren’s table to be taken care of and 


in good vases. 


arranged by them with conscious thought 
of arrangement. The teacher must see 
that only worth while things are placed 
upon it. 

A pleasing bulletin board will also give 
the child a standard of good taste in ar- 
rangement. The pictures, vases, textiles, 
must all be the best examples of line, 
Help the child 
to see and appreciate all that is lovely. 
Store his mind with the best and he will 
express the best. 


color and composition. 


teal appreciation of 
beauty comes with consciousart training, 
building upon that more or less uncon- 


scious feeling for beauty that each one 
has. Let us be sure we develop a 
capacity for expression and enjoyment 
along this line. By doing this we shall 
be keeping alive that creative power 
which we all have, that power which 
must be given a chance to function if it is 
to develop. In this machine age there is 
little chance for its growth. Educational 
institutions must keep it alive by giving 
the individual training along these lines. 
Only this ability to create, or to enjoy 
the creations of others, will counteract 
the deadening effect the average indus- 
try has upon the individual. Only this 
training will make this leisure worth 
while and enable him to get the most out 
of life. 

















Co-operate— give and take! 

Respect another's point of view: 
Truth and Beauty seek! 
| Beauty and Truth in each work new | 
| More faithfully express. 
Inspiration in all about us find: | 


Goodness of every kind! 


If then with nature's goods, | 
With Heart, Head, Hand, and Tools. 
Like the craftsmen of old, 
Working in glad sincerity, 
Of our best we give— 
Then shall our expression live! 

J. CHARLES BURDICK, 


President of the New York Society of 
Craftsmen, 1916 and 1917 


CRAFTSMEN! 
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Easy Steps in Design 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Editor of The School Aris Magazine 


HE following four pages of design 
little 
Necessarily they are of the 


exercises are planned for 
beginners. 
simplest arrangement and easiest forms. 
these 


applied for older children with the use of 


However same pages may be 


more difficult forms or more advanced 
arrangement. 

For older or even mature students I 
can say that these same problems have 
much in them of the fundamental needs 
in any form of design, for after all design 
is orderly arrangement and the principles 
of good design can be best secured in a 
thorough way by working with simple 
forms. The great need of design and the 
enrichment of all materials today is that 
of simpler forms and motifs, less ornate 
applications—a restraint of decoration 
but the finest form and use of the decora- 
tion that is used. 

With the need of simple decoration on 
all the units that enter into our homes 
and surroundings, and the need of simple 
forms when working with children in 
design, it is clearly to be seen by every- 
one who may follow these pages, that the 
duofold end may be accomplished of 
securing a simpler form of personal 
design as well as being able to present a 
form of design within the reach of the 
youngest school children. 

Children in very early years enjoy the 
placing of objects or materials in rows 


one after another. Children arrange 
blocks, or their mothers’ buttons, one 
after another. They enjoy stringing 


an added 


colored beads, and later find 





interest in stringing every other bead of 
an alternate color. The small boy finds 
an added interest in marking every other 
picket fence with chalk instead of every 
one, or plucking every other petal from 
the daisy. These indicate a natural eye 
pleasure of rhythmic repetition that 


mankind even in its most primitive 


periods has sought. Therefore as the 
easiest form of design arrangement is 
repetition, our first page presents the 
easiest possible form in designs, which is 
the round spot made with the easiest 
drawing tool, which is the crayon. 

Cut one inch strips of 
Have the 
children fold them in half,then fold again 


Exercise 1. 


paper into eight inch lengths. 


until eight spaces are formed by the 
creases in the paper. With ared crayon 
have them make a circular spot as near 
to the center of each square space as 
they can. Encourage them to make the 
spot the right size for the space, not too 
When they do this 


well, have them add stems making a 


large nor too small. 


tree form or more stems to make a flower 


form. With a paper four inches square 
fold until sixteen spaces are formed. 
Draw crayon spots in these spaces. 


Vary the forms by adding stems or parts 
to them to make different but simple 
designs from the spot. Use the sixteen 
square paper to make a box or for use in 


Use 


two different colors in some of the borders 


paper baskets or paper furniture. 


and all-over patterns. 
Exercise 2. Have the children make 


spots of different sizes. They will enjoy 
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making a large spot about one inch wide 
and four others next to it of decreasing 
When they can make larger and 
smaller spots have them make borders 
of them and show them how a few lines 


sizes. 


will add feet, ears and tails for spot 
animals. Let them make a spot zoo, 
finding out how many animals they can 
make with spots and a few lines. When 
they make good spot birds or animals, 
let them make borders. 

Exercise 3. A pencilend. a match end 
or stick with a flat end may be used for 
A blotter 
placed in the cover of the water color box 


stick printing spot designs. 


or in a small tin lid can be saturated with 
water color. If the pencil end is pressed 
onto the blotter and then onto the paper 
a spot will be made in the color used. If 
the paper that is being printed upon is 
placed on several other sheets of paper 
the printing will be more perfect and 
more easily done. Make different bor- 
ders with the use of the two size spots. 
Use combinations of two different pri- 


mary and binary colors. These combina- 
tions are yellow and orange, orange and 
red, red and violet, violet and blue, blue 
and green. A second combination of two 
colors may be yellow and violet, red and 
green, blue and orange. Use cream or 
gray manila paper for the printing. 
Exercise 4. Cut a half round spot on 
the folded edge of a two-inch square of 
paper. Cut a notch or piece from the 
edge of this half round shape so as to 
change the shape. It will be 
interesting when it is opened. Open the 


folded paper and use it as a 


more 


stencil. 
Rub the crayon through the opening to 
make designs. Make borders on paper 
strips for boxes and paper chains. Group 
When 
using the crayons, stroke them in one 
A slanting stroke will look 
Use wax crayons on cloth, and 


four spots on booklet covers. 


direction. 
well. 
press the cloth afterward with a hot iron 
to set the color. Place a sheet or two of 
newspaper between the cloth and the 
hot iron. 
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EXERCISE 1. A SIMPLE BEGINNING EXERCISE IN DESIGN IS THE MAKING OF SPOTS IN BORDER 
ARRANGEMENTS. A FEW LINES ADDED WILL DEVELOP INTERESTING MOTIFS. STUDY WHICH SIZE 
OF SPOT GOES INTO THE SPACE BEST AND WHAT SIZE SMALLER DOT LOOKS BEST WITH THE LARGER 
SPOT WHEN A SMALLER DOT IS ADDED. 
The School Arts Magazine, October 1925 
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EXERCISE 2. THE SPOTS IN THE BORDER MAY BE ARRANGED SO THAT WITH THE ADDITION OF A 
FEW LINES FOR EARS, FEET, AND TAILS THE BORDERS BECOME FULL OF INTERESTING CREATURES, 
PAPER SHEETS FOLDED IN HALF BECOME BOOKLETS AND MAY BE DECORATED WITH THE SPOT ANIMAL 
BORDERS. 
The School Arts Magazine, October 1925 
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EXERCISE 3. STICK PRINTING IS A SIMPLE AND ALWAYS FASCINATING EXERCISE FOR CONTINUING 
SPOT DESIGNS WITH A SMALL SPOT AND LARGE SPOT PRODUCED WITH A PENCIL END, MANY PLEASING 
BORDERS MAY BE MADE 
hool Arts Magazine, Oct 
74 
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EXERCISE 4 A PAPER STENCIL MAY BE MADE BY CUTTING A SPOT FROM A FOLDED SQUARE OF PAPER 
THIS SHAPE MAY BE CHANGED BY A FEW NOTCHES CUT WITH THE SCISSORS INTO THIS SHAPE rHt 
PAPER IS OPENED AND THE DESIGNS MADE BY RUBBING THE CRAYON OVER THE OPENING ONTO THI 
PAPER UNDERNEATH. THE CRAYON SHOULD BE STROKED IN ONE DIRECTION 
The School Arts Magazine, October 1925 
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Travel Sketching 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Editor of The School Arts Magazine 


N' YW that many art teachers each 
1 year are traveling to other lands 
and seeing many points of interest worth 
recording, the sketch kits long unused 
through busyschoolroom dutiesare being 
revived and replenished for duty. 

The mountain-surrounded Swiss val- 
leys, or the quaint hill towns of Italy 
may be fully represented by the gay and 
assorted lots of postcards to be found 
across the sea, but every visitor finds the 
particular old house, or the last glow on 
the mountain vista missing in the group 
of cards displayed. This loss is easily 
overcome by the art teacher with sketch 
kit and a brief time before the breakfast 
hour, or during the evening’s cool hour. 
And what is more pleasurable than the 
sketch made from the particular view 
that the traveler’s eye has selected as the 
the 
Instead of the tower arrangement in the 


best arrangement for subject? 
postcard set wherein the tower came 
unpleasantly in line with the distant hill 
or the opening into the charming garden 
which is obstructed by the chestnut tree, 
the sketcher plans the view so that these 
points of interest are arranged to better 
advantage. 

With the busy program and itinerary 
of the usual travel group it is seldom 
possible to sketch with oil paints or even 
with water colors, as the equipment is 
cumbersome, or the medium one which 
does not permit of rapid work. 

I recall seeing a group of art teachers 
who were burdened with a list of water- 


colors equipment, pad, and drawing 





boards, discard them first gradually and 
then in awholesale manner as lack of time 
and the impracticability become evident 
The result at the end of the trip when an 
inventory of sketches was made showed 
that every one had turned to the pencil 
and pastellos for sketching mediums 
hecause of their convenience. 

Kven these mediums may fail as a 
sketching medium for quick records, if 
the sketcher does not find or develop a 
rapid sketch method, or a short cut that 
will enable a direct, straight from the 
shoulder method of sketching. 
make a sketch 


pastello, and spend three days in putting 


Anyone 
can with a pencil or 
in fussy details and locating every stone 
in the tower; and blending every shade 
until it looks like cotton. Better have a 
photograph taken, for it will look better 
But if the sketcher is 
fortunate enough not to have a camera 


and cost. less. 
eye, or a dryplate mind, he will want to 
make his sketch an essay in line, a sonnet 
in form, a song in color—saying the thing 
in worthwhile impressions, and not in 
meaningless detail. 

The use of pastellos or opaque-color 
chalks produces best results if a paper 
with a rough or fiber surface is used. 
This surface holds the chalk and permits 
more chalk to be added. It is often 
to work over the 
several times, and a smooth paper does 
not permit reworking. More brilliancy 
results also if the paper used is a dark 
or middle value quality. Every light 
color sparkles against it while the dark 


necessary surfaces 
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tones contrast against the middle tone. 

For dark scenes or night sketches a 
dark blue, dark green, or even black may 
be used. The dark paper may remain 
as part of the subject. A few masses 
of green blue in the sky and a repeat of 
the same color for the water reflection 
leaves but little more to complete the 
subject. This use of middle tone paper 
for the background upon which the sub- 
ject is sketched is the whole secret of 
rapid sketching. 
new idea, for sketches from landscape 


It is by no means a 


and the figure done by the old masters 
several hundred years ago in this method 
may still be seen in the galleries of 
Europe. It is an idea, however, that has 
not been carried by many into outdoor 
sketching, and a lot of pleasure and 
enduring results plus satisfaction will 
come to those who do use it. 

Let the background tell the story as 
Even if it 
correct color or exact value when com- 


far as possible. is not the 
pared with nature, let it serve the pur- 
pose. On this background sketch the 
form of the big point of interest. If it 
is a tree or a building, sketch in the main 
structural lines, not the details. Next 
mass in the sky or the other trees or 
background that come behind it. Treat 
the foreground as simply. If there are 
masses of detailed shrubbery or a large 
area of flagstones or roadway, be content 
to put in only enough to convey the 
character of the foreground. Abbrevia- 
tion of all parts of a sketch may be hard 
work while the sketcher is on the ground, 
because all details are demanding recog- 
nition; but the sketcher is well satisfied 
on reviewing the sketch on the return 
home, that more of detail was not 
attempted. And strange to say, he 
often erases, eliminating much of the 


detail that was sketched, recognizing 
once that he is away from the scene that 
the subiect is more happily expressed 
with less detail. If eventually the detail 
will be erased, why not leave it out at the 
beginning? The etching, the sermon, 
the fine architectural structure is not 
dependent on detail, but to the contrary 
is much finer for its elimination because 
the 
pend upon the careful arrangement of its 


whole interest must thereby de- 
parts and its impressions as a whole. 
No amount of detail can correct a faulty 
composition, nor a sketch made artistic 
by recording every leaf on the tree. A 
sketch must convey the big worthwhile 
parts and only enough detail to play 
second part to the whole subject 

This big essential to successful sketch- 
ing may sound hard to secure, but work- 
ing on middle tone paper with pastellos 
will go a long way toward its achieve- 
ment. This is because the middle tone 
or dark paper will represent so much of 
the subject in the middle tones, that the 
sketcher will want to add the darker and 
the lighter parts in the same big and 
simple ways. 

Travel sketching must be done simply 
and briefly. One’s 


impressions are 


kaleidoscopic. Things are seen and 


recorded rapidly. Other newer scenes 
come to replace the lost ones. Travel 
fatigue is lessened by sketching if the 
sketches can be made with spontaneity 
and pleasure and not with prolonged and 
wearing details. Once that this simpler 
method of working on dark backgrounds 
is faithfully tried by the sketcher, it will 
be done again and again because of its 
charm and rapidity of expression. It is 
a type of sketching that becomes not 
only real fun but also an art of the 
highest degree. 
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A Color Revel 


SMITH 


Smith Center. Kansas 


H, the 


gradations of color, tints, hues, and 


joy of producing beautiful 


various lovely blendings in a piece of 
fabric! For one who has experienced 
this happiness color has a greater fas- 
cination ever afterward, wherever it is 
seen or however it is used. To do suc- 
cessfully a simple piece of work gives 
confidence, and the girl who has con- 
fidence in using dyes has a valuable asset 
for her home-making, as well as for 
costume planning and other professions. 

The tie-and-dye method is popular but 
the twist-and-dye process is simpler, 
quicker, and often more effective. It 
produces closer color harmony and a 


We shall 


here describe a happy experience with 


greater variety of pattern. 
dyes. After one has begun and under- 
stands the process many other variations 
will come naturally to mind and hand. 
This project may be carried out in- 
dividually or by a group. 

The Mate rial. 
white cotton voile was made into 9-inch 


A 38-inch square of 


squares by using machine hemstitching 
This 
made sixteen 9-inch handkerchiefs with 
suitable 


and cutting through the stitching. 


picot edge. Of course any 
material may be used and some delicate 
color instead of white is good. Sizes will 
vary, and hems may be preferred instead 
of the picot edge which lessens the work 
but adds a little to the expense. 

The Colors. 
yellow and sky blue were used. 


half package of the scarlet dye powder 


Putnam’s dyes, scarlet, 
One 


was poured into a small pan with a cup 
of boiling water. This was placed on 
the stove and frequently stirred till dis- 
solved, then strained through a piece 
of cheesecloth over a tea strainer into 
pan. More 
added to lighten the color, and a little of 


another small water was 
this dye in the first pan with another 
cup of water made a salmon pink tint. 
The yellow and the blue dyes and tints 
were prepared in the same way, using a 
different spoon for stirring each color. 
The Process. A handkerchief 
folded while dry into eighths as shown at 
A, wet in clear water so that the dye 


was 


might go through it evenly, put into the 
pink tint till the color penetrated the 
Still 
loosely folded it was held by the center 


fabric, and rinsed in clear water. 


and dipped into the blue tint as shown at 
The tint 
over the original pink made a lavender 
Next came the 
twist and dip as shown at C followed by 
This handkerchief was 
then laid aside in a dry cloth till ready to 


B, then rinsed again. blue 


for the edge and corners. 
a rinse to finish. 


press, and the next one was taken. 

Plenty of cold water at hand makes it 
easy to rinse the pieces after each dye- 
bath. For the mottlings the tighter the 
twist the more distinct the markings, but 
if the twist is loosened while dipping into 
the dye the colors will be softly blended. 
Overlapping of tints produces the lovely 
pastel colors. The dyes may be bottled 
and set awayin a dark place ready for the 
next “color revel.”’ 
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TWISTED AND DYED 
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PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN DYEING HANDKERCHIEPS. 
TWIST-AND-DYE METHOD WHICH IS 


THIS SHOWS THE 
SIMPLE AND VERY. EFFECTIVE 
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COLOR DIAGRAMS 


THREE SUN-BURST DESIGNS AND A BORDER 


In these diagrams the results 
are stated at the left side and 
the process at the right One fourth 

center of cach handkerchief is shown 







Yellow tint over all 

1. Pink tint mottled by twist and dip 
>» <— 2. Blue mottled section 

3. Pink on corners 
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/ 3. Blve on corners 


Told horizontally 


Blue tint over all 


| 2. Blue. Gather two edges 
} |. together before 
dipping, to make 
the fernlike border 
Open ovt and finish 


remaining two sides 
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TRY THESE IN YOUR NEXT TEXTILE PROBLEMS. ARTISTIC 


RESULTS AND COLOR STUDY ARE COMBINED IN THIS PROJECT 
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Stenciling Through Lace 


JANE LITTELL 
New York City 


HE use of lace as a stencil is new— 
but it is merely the lace part of the 
idea that Stencils have been 
used in decoration for so many hundreds 


is new. 


of years that one who studies the subject 
is always surprised that the work of 
stenciling has progressed so little. 

The same methods have been used by 
the Japanese for over a hundred years 
that we know of, and their methods are 
the accepted ones today in most work of 
this type. 

A study of the history of design shows 
that stencils were in common use among 
the ancient Egyptians and Romans, and 
the close resemblance bet ween certain 
details in Egyptian and Assyrian orna- 
mentation leads us to surmise that the 
Assyrians also made use of stencils. 

The fact that the Japanese drew the 
inspiration for their art from the Chinese 
make it plausible that the Chinese have 
acquainted with 
hundreds of years. 


been stenciling for 

Painters of the middle ages, especially 
the Italians, made frequent use of the 
stencil. 

In view of this long use of stencils in 
with little straying 
away from the methods used in the begin- 
ning of this work, the use of lace stencils 
by a New York builder of apartment 
houses than passing 
Practically all of the new 
apartments now have their walls covered 
with paint instead of wall paper. The 
reason is that paint forms a waterproof 
elastic coating that 


decoration, very 


deserves more 


comment. 


prevents rot or 





corrosion from attacking the materials 
Rot, 
vermin, all of which must be guarded 
against in the crowded conditions of our 


underneath. mildew, mold and 


large cities, are discouraged by paint 
because they need moisture to carry on 
their work, and a well painted wall sur- 
face is dry. 

But the painted walls too often present 
large blank spaces that need to be par- 
tially hidden by large hangings or pic- 
tures. Many tenants objected to the one 
color wall, which led to paneling, some- 
timeswith merely the nailed on moulding 
to break the plain surface,and sometimes 
the space inside the moulding panels 
painted a slightly different shade than 
the surrounding space. 

An astute builder came forward this 
season with the lace stencil which was 
applied with the permission of the tenant. 
The builder chose a good pattern of lace, 
as you can see by the photographs, and 
applied the lace stencil to the panels on 
the walls with paint a few shades darker 
than the surrounding wall space was 
given. 

The work as well as all other forms of 
decoration requires a certain amount of 
time and patience to produce the best 
results. It is very advisable to experi- 
ment with the stencil and pieces of board 
or cardboard before 


beginning any 


important piece of work. However, the 
details of the work are easily mastered, 
and like results could not be obtained 
with as little effort and training in any 
other way. 
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Stencils of this sort, the boss painter 
told me, can be made of any kind of lace. 
The cheapest lace curtain, if its pattern is 
graceful and well proportioned, can be 
prepared as a stencil, and the design 
applied through it. Strips of lace that 
have become frail from long use can be 
sewed together with the pattern match- 
ing to form a stencil pattern. Curtain 
material costing thirty-nine cents a yard 
has been used for this purpose, and the 
effect is almost as graceful as when the 
three dollar a yard material formed the 
stencil. 
PREPARING THE LACE STENCIL 

The first step in the preparation is to 
stretch a piece of lace, the coarser woven 
the material the better, on a wooden 
frame, securely fastening it with tacks. 
Care must be taken in this procedure as 
it is important to stretch the material 
evenly for matching purposes, should 
two or three widths be required to fill a 
given space. 

When the lace is all tacked on, a coat 
of shellac is applied, after laying the 
frame on a piece of paper, lace side down. 
Orange shellac cut with wood alcohol, 
three parts of shellac to one part of the 
wood alcohol, gives the best results. 
Stand the frame up and let the shellac 
dry. Then give the stencil a thin coat 
of paint over the shellac. 

Use oF THE LAcE STENCIL 

A most unique and attractive effect 
is obtained by applying the lace stencil 
to walls—as the builder of apartment 
houses used it—using the stencil only in 
panels surrounded by moulding. A good 
plan for paneling a room is to allow an 


even border all around each stencil and 
outline thefinished stencil with astraight 






line of black or brown, or whatever 
shade is needed by that particular room. 
The outline border may appear just inside 
the moulding, or the moulding may be 
dispensed with. From a_ decorative 
standpoint, an artist could not duplicate 
the effects produced with lace stencils. 
Bed spreads, borders for draperies and 
curtains, decorative motifs for cushions 
and painted furniture, luncheon sets, 
runners and even wearing apparel may 
be ornamented by applying lace designs 
to them through these prepared stencils. 
And the same stencil can serve a variety 
The full stencil may be 
used on a wall space. The border only 
may be painted through for the bed 
spread or for draperies. One edge may be 
used for a border across the bottom of 
curtains. Single motifs may be painted 
through to decorate chairs or tables to 
match any of the other stenciled articles. 


of purposes. 


APPLYING THE STENCIL 


If the frame on which the 
stretched is the exact size and shape of 
the panel which is to receive the pattern, 
wires may be attached to corners of the 
frame, and the whole frame and lace 
may be hung from the picture moulding. 
If the panels are of various sizes—and 
they usually are of different sizes to 
conform to the walls of the room—the 
stencil can be removed from the frame 
after the lace has become stiff from the 
coatings of shellac and paint, and tacked 
to a round stick. Then, when the panel 
is painted, the center motif of the stencil 
is placed in the center of the panel, and 
the stencil unrolled and held in place by 
a workman on each side while the pat- 
tern is painted through. It is possible 
to fasten the four corners of the stencil 
to the wall with thumb tacks, if a single 


lace is 
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painter is doing the work, and the marks 
of the thumb tacks in the plaster will be 
covered with the paint. 

The lace is rather stiff from its coating 
of shellac and paint and holds its place 
nicely. 

The paint must be the proper con- 
sistency or the work is ruined. This is 
learned only from experience, as all sur- 
faces are not the same. The man who 
sells the paint will give you the details, 
which would take too much space here. 
There are many varieties of paint, and 
each is intended for a certain surface, so 
explain your plans to the paint dealer, 
and name the surface to be covered, and 
then be guided by the merchant’s advice. 

The finer particle pigments used in 
wall finishes are superior as they produce 
the good hard surface so essential to a 
good job of decorating. And stipple the 
paint on. Stippling does not produce a 
rough surface, contrary to all belief on 
the subject. And paint must be stippled 
through a lace stencil. 

Before placing the lace stencil in posi- 
tion, it is advisable to cut long strips of 
wrapping paper two or three inches wide, 
and place these around the outer edge, 
forming a panel, and held in place by a 
few thumb tacks. The shellaced stencil 
is firm and very like wire screening in 
texture. By tacking the stencil to the 
surface—if the wall will permit—the 
decorator will have both hands free for 
handling the colors. 

When the colors are ready to use, do 
not dip the brush in. Procure the lid of 
a can or bucket, and daub a small 


quantity on the lid and work the brush 
in. Use a small round stippling brush, 
as shown in one of the photographs, and 
apply the paint thinly. If you make a 
mistake, or want for any reason to re- 
move the work, use turpentine on the 
paint while it is wet. 

There are many things in favor of lace 
stencils. It is, for instance, decidedly 
easier to take care of the lace variety 
than of the paper kind. Lace stencils 
can be attached to round sticks of wood 
and rolled up when not in use. Lace 
stencils not only fail to deteriorate with 
constant use, but they actually seem to 
improve, whereas the paper sort weakens 
after a time, and the narrow strips of 
paper that hold the design together 
(called ties in technical terms) tear and 
break. Again, the paper-cut stencil has 
sharp edges which are liable to blur 
should the brush contain too much paint. 
The lace stencil is made of round threads, 
therefore there are no sharp edges. 

This work is so new that it is difficult 
to get exact information on methods. 
The boss painter told me all he knew 
about it, and he said that everyone who 


‘tried it worked in a little different way. 


One of his painters always hung the 
frame from the moulding by wires, and 
held it steady with one hand while he 
painted with the other. Other painters 
who specialized in putting the large con- 
ventional motif in small panels had two 
assistants hold the stencil while they 
worked. Others used the thumb tacks 
to hold the stencil in place. And each 
got as good results as his fellows. 


5 MEN WHO TRY TO DO SOMETHING AND FAIL ARE INFINITELY 
2 BETTER THAN MEN WHO TRY TO DO NOTHING AND SUCCEED 
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A Junior High School Art Program 


LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 


URING the past school year some of the 
D motivation topics which have been found 
especially useful by junior high school art 
teachers in the State of New York include 
painting, sculpture, architecture, industry and 
commerce. Nature has served as the chief 
source of inspiration in design. The necessary 
technical information relating to artistic ex- 
pression has been organized under the topics: 
color, freehand representation of form, mechan- 
ical representation of form, design, lettering, 
and appreciation. A junior high school pro- 
gram in art embodying this motivation and 
technical information gives promise of fuller 
returns than have been realized in the past. 

Nature has been accepted as the most 
important source of inspiration because it is 
recognized that nature is the source of all life. 
Consequently the dependence of art on nature 
for all material things and even for the govern- 
ing principles of design is complete. Nature is 
the guide to craftsmanship and dictates fitness 
to purpose; it suggests design motifs, color and 
pattern in its sun, moon, stars, mountains and 
valleys and in its oceans, lakes, trees, flowers, 
foliage, insects, birds and animals and people. 
Nature was the source of most historic ornament 
and the highest interpretation and expression of 
ideas and ideals derived from nature have 
produced the best art of most people and periods 
in history. 

In any adequate program for art education a 
broad educational background in all instances 
reinforces and justifies the instruction in design, 
color, representation, lettering and working 
drawings in the junior high school. Instruction 
should aim especially to establish in pupils 
desirable attitudes toward their work and 
toward life, correct standards of appreciation 
and sound bases for choice. 

In such a program systematic instruction in 
drawing is fundamental in all types of art 
education since drawing not only constitutes a 
graphic language in mést of the trades and 
industries but especially since experience in 
drawing, both free-hand and mechanical, leads 
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also to correct methods of planning and to 
effective choosing of the material things of life. 
Drawing, if properly taught, should help one to 
appreciate the world’s masterpieces of art and 
of industry. 

To discuss adequately the part that drawing 
plays in the junior high school program would 
involve an extensive consideration of the sub- 
jects of art, industrial arts and household arts 
Let us begin by suggesting a junior high school 
organization in which separate provision is 
made for systematic instruction in drawing, 
involving the principles of design and color, the 
freehand and mechanical representation of form 
and lettering. Such doubly 
valuable if it is intimately related to the experi- 
ences of life outside of school. 


instruction 1s 


Consequently it 
will be seen that throughout the junior high 
school period instruction in art may well be 
motivated quite largely by industrial and com- 
mercial interests, although suchother important 
motives as architecture, sculpture and painting 
should be included. 

Appreciation is the chief objective sought in 
all of this work, an objective so intangible and 
illusive that attempts to attain it will generally 
prove futile unless the teacher is possessed of an 
unusual amount of common sense and a 
thoroughly reliable method of procedure; for 
appreciation will not come of mutual admiration 
on the teacher’s and the pupil’s part. 
come as the result of experience 
rience must needs be provided. 


It must 

This expe- 
To appreciate 
fully, the pupil must be given an apperceptive 
base derived from actual contact with materials, 
plus the related information required to make 
all activity engaged in, significant from the 
intellectual side. 

To adequately appreciate an art the pupil 
should become acquainted with its source and 
evolution, and with its masters, past and 
present; and he should also come to know of its 
significance in our present civilization. He 
should be taught to analyze its products by 
means of the senses, and he should be taught 
thus to differentiate between good and bad 
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materials and products, distinguishing between 
the poorer and the finer grades and qualities 
and making correct choices. He should be in- 
formed on the processes involved and the tools 
and machines used in making them adaptable to 
their use. Ultimately he should be able not 
only to apply this knowledge in the selection of 
products but also in their combination or 
arrangement. Adequate vocational and edu- 
cational guidance will result from such a method 
while the cultural and liberalizing elements will 
also be amply provided. 

The motive once chosen, design, representa- 
tion, and lettering should each be made to 
contribute its store of practice for the sake of 
clarifying and emphasizing ideas and art princi- 
ples as they arise. Formal instruction should 
be eliminated, except where it is absolutely 
required to develop new skills needed in creative 
expression; for self-expression on the pupils’ 
part should be the teacher’s ever-present aim. 

In such a plan for art education a working 
knowledge of design is most essential. The 
pupil will need to know the meaning of rhythm 
and balance and of the resulting harmony, be- 
cause he cannot express himself artistically 
without applying the principles of rhythm and 
balance in his work. He will need to know the 
difference between the pictorial and the 
decorative as expressed in line, mass and color. 
Structural design will be justified for him in 
natural forms, and good construction will be 
the inevitable result. The play impulse will 
find tangible expression in the enrichment of 
contours and surfaces, and historic ornament 
will be rightly regarded as suggesting ways of 
working rather than as a source of motifs. To 
all of this, color will be made to contribute its 
fund of hue, value and chroma. 

In representation, the illustrative will need 
to be combined with the decorative, and per- 
spective drawing made to contribute valuable 
practice in the disposition of line and mass and 
of light, shade, shadow and reflection. The 
perspective of space will also be involved in the 
artistic representation of beautiful natural and 
manufactured forms and in interior and exterior 


views. Technical rendering in pencil, charcoal, 
crayon, pen and ink, water and oil paints will 
have an important part to play. Many prob- 
lems requiring careful lettering in capitals and 
lower case, both Roman and Gothic forms will 











be included. Working drawings will often need 
to be made which will require accurate and 
artistic rendering. In this connection, need 
will be felt for a fundamental knowledge of the 
principles underlying drafting—the alphabet of 
lines, dimensioning, the theory of orthographic 
projection and the preference of the third angle. 
In all of which specialization must be carefully 
avoided, for the work of the junior high school 
period must be kept general. Although mechan- 
ical drawing is included in the general course 
as a phase of the art content, most junior high 
schools should be encouraged to offer in addi- 
tion courses in drafting as such, but related, as 
far as practicable, with the various shop and 
home-making courses. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this 
paper that motivation for the general art course 
in junior high school is most often chosen from 
the fields of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
industry and commerce. Each of these fields 
will be discussed briefly in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Linear drawing is the most elementary form 
of representation. Next in difficulty comes 
representation in black and white and in values 
of gray. Painting consists in representation by 
means of pigments, generally applied with a 
brush. The materials and methods of painting 
have varied with peoples and periods. An 
historical survey of the field includes a con- 
sideration of the following nationalities or 
schools, considered preferably in the order in 
which the names are given: Egyptian, Chal- 
daeo-Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, British and American. The past 
should be studied with a view to making clear 
present art in painting, particularly in America. 

Sculpture is the art of modeling, carving or 
casting material artistically into statues or 
decorative ornament. An historic survey of 
the art of sculpture includes the following: 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Hittite, Phoenician and Cypriote, Greek, Italic 
and Etruscan, Roman, Early Christian and 
Byzantine, Mediaeval (in Italy, France and 
Germany), Renaissance (in Italy, France and 
Germany), Modern (in Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Russia, France, England 
and America.) The past is studied for the 
sake of the values that the historic schools have 
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contributed to modern sculpture. Attention 
should be directed especially to the results of 
these historic influences on the sculpture of 
America. 

Architecture has to do with the construction of 
buildings. The manner of building, through- 
out the ages, has been characterized by certain 
styles of construction and ornamentation, chief 
which are the majesty, 


among Egyptian 


solidity, colossal size; Greek—simplicity, sym- 
metry and grade, monumental repose, column 
lintel 


civie building, utility 


and construction in dressed marble; 


{oman and imposing 


appearance, arched construction, combining 


the Greek orders; Early Christian—in the east, 


large domed interiors for public worship, in the 
west, adaptation of the Roman basilica; Sara- 


cenic—first use of the pointed arch, elaborate 


decoration in color; Romanesque—massive, 


development of stone vaults, round arched 


openings, small windows, somber dignity; 


Gothic 
and balanced, walls less important than win- 


strains brought upon isolated points 


dows, ribbed vaulting, pointed arches, vertical 
lines, vastness, complexity, mystery; Renais- 
sance—revival and adaptation of classic Roman 
Fitness to purpose is a governing prin- 


At the present 


types. 
ciple of all good architecture. 
time steel construction and reinforced con- 


crete construction are important. In America, 
civic and domestic architecture is worthy of 
careful study and analysis. The subject of 


architecture is here interpreted to include 


interior decoration. 


Industry implies purposeful human effort. It 
includes the transformation of natural materials 
into finished products, either by tool or by 
machine. Some of the industries in which the 
element of art has been and still is most signif- 
icant are ceramics, including pottery which em- 
braces dinner and hotel ware, terra cotta and 
brick and tile; costumes, including dresses, suits 
and cloaks, waists, negligees, and children’s 
dresses; furniture, including the special forms 
for various purposes and environments; lighting 
fixtures for streets, public buildings and homes; 
machinery and tools; printing, including books, 
magazines and newspapers; textiles, including 
woven and printed patterns, dyeing and batik, 
and wall The 
industries should be studied especially as they 


paper evolution of the art 


have been developed in America. 









and 
selling of 


Commerce is concerned with trade 


especially with the buying and 


commodities. Commercial art comprises the 


designing of various advertising forms for 
newspapers, magazines, bill boards, circulars, 
leaflets, announcements, car cards, and other 


posters. Commercial art includes, therefore, 
the planning of advertising publications or the 
arrangement of typed material and illustrations 
on the page, the arrangement of the pages with 
reference to one another and the choice of paper 
stock and inks as well as the designing of trade- 
marks and letterheads, commercial illustration, 
artistic sign painting and scene painting. 

Art courses in the senior high school are 
planned to meet the distinct and differentiated 
needs of the pupils who possess marked inclina- 
tion toward art, and who have been selected 
from the try-out general courses of the junior 
high school years. These pupils will generally 
be found to possess considerable talent and they 


At this 
“it is the aim of the art department to 


can consequently be trained in technic. 
time 
provide means for capturing these talented 
pupils and for placing them in classes where 
they may be especially trained.’’ 

Senior high schools should offer courses in 
design planned to meet special needs, courses in 
commercial design craft design, textile design 
and costume design. There should sometimes 
be courses in color as such, but more frequently 
find 
interior decoration and illustration (including 


we should courses in home planning, 
costume illustration) involving concrete instruc- 
tion in the use of color as a means to an end 
The advertising field will suggest a number of 
units planned to meet the peculiar needs of 
pupils who expect to enter the commercial art 
field. 
in advertising art should be mentioned those in 


Chief among the large number of courses 


pen and ink rendering for newspaper work, in 
wash drawing for circulars and in poster and 
The architectural field 
suggests special courses in the drawing of plans 


commercial lettering. 


and elevations and in detail rendering and in 


specifications. A number of courses in the 
appreciation and history of art should also be 
offered 


make available, at least in the large centers of 


The senior high school should further 


population, some special advanced courses in 
anatomy and drawing from the figure planned 
primarily for the most promising pupils, who 
can profit by the instruction given 
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Articles in Tooled Leather—A Key Case 


JOHN W. DEAN 
Art Instructor, John Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minn 


HIS is the first of a series of three 

articles dealing chiefly with the 
construction of a tooled leather key case, 
a bill fold, and a hand bag, as articles 
typical of the various methods of 
assembling the parts of leather problems, 
and also forms a short course of useful 
articles which may be made for personal 
use, for gifts, or for sale. They are 
intended for aid in working with leather 
which is already dyed but the principles 
may be readily adapted to natural 
leather tooled and decorated in colors by 
those who wish to add color. However, 
the ready colored leather makes the 
work simpler and is probably more 
practical for beginners. 

For the key case the following ma- 
terials are needed: tooling calf, velvet 
finish sheepskin, black leather lacing, 
metal part of a key container, two button 
snap fasteners, three enameled eyelets. 
The following tools and equipment are 
desirable though the eyelets and the 
snap fasteners may be put on at any 
good shoe shop or harness repair shop. 
For school use tools for setting these 
may be had at very reasonable prices 
and any student capable of doing the 
rest of the work should have no trouble 
using them properly. A common darn- 
ing needle two and one-half inches long is 
quite satisfactory for sewing the lacing; 
a shingle nail or lath nail makes the 
punch for the holes for lacing; an ordi- 
nary sewing machine; a sharp knife or 
shears for cutting the leather; and a 
tube of paste for fastening the leather 





and lining together completes the list. 

Use the metal part of an old key case, 
tearing off the old cover and removing 
the eyelets, or buy a cheap one at the 
notion store and remove the cover the 
same way. If this has six hooks it will 
require a cover five and one-quarter 
inches by three and _ three-quarters 
inches. If it has four or eight hooks a 
piece of paper folded over it will give the 
approximate size if the original cover is 
not at hand. Cut the leather one- 
fourth larger all around to allow for 
trimming later on. Also cut a piece of 
the velvet finish sheepskin (suede) the 
same size for the lining. 

Plan the design on paper allowing a 
marginof at least three-eighthsof an inch 
all around outside the borderor anyother 
tooling so it will not crowd the lacing. 
A simple border and a legible mono- 
gram make an appropriate design. Wet 
the leather on the flesh side with a 
sponge until it is just damp on the hair 
side, or soak it thoroughly and then let 
it dry until it is barely moist. It will 
hold the tooling much better than if it 
is quite wet. 

Lay the paper with the design in place 
on the hair side and trace over the design 
with a medium hard pencil, lifting the 
paper to make sure that the traced lines 
show. If you are tracing straight lines 
for a border use a ruler and trace with 
considerable pressure and then tool 
freehand and the work will not appear 
too mechanical nor will it be so uneven 
that it will mar the result. In order to 
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tool a smooth curved line draw the tool 
straight toward you and turn the leather 
as necessary with the other hand. This 
is much easier than attempting to turn 
the hand while applying considerable 
pressure and there is less danger of the 
tool slipping. While tooling, the leather 
may be on any smooth surface—a piece 
of plate glass, zine, wood, or chip board. 
The softer material allows for tooling 
deeper lines. If it is necessary to wet 
the leather again it must be wet all over 
or it will leave a water mark if the leather 
has become quite dry. Keep it moist 
enough to work all the time and try to do 
all the tooling without allowing it to 
become thoroughly dry. If natural 
leather is to be dyed it should be im- 
mersed in water until quite wet and then 
into the dye or a solution of the dye and 
the tooling done when it is nearly dry. 
If the color is to be added to parts of the 
design it should be tooled first. Mottled 
effects may be obtained while the leather 
is slightly damp by taking a very small 
amount of dye either pure or slightly 
diluted on a brush and painting this on a 
cloth. The dye is then rubbed into the 
leather. This may also be done on tan or 
ecru colored leather either before or after 
the tooling,and stronger colors of the dye 
added to the tooled design withthe brush 
and rubbed in smoothly with the cloth. 

When the leather is dry after tooling, 
paste the edges of the flesh side of the 
tooling calf against the hair (smooth) 
side of the velvet sheepskin and let 
the paste dry under pressure, if possible. 
Then cut to exact size desired, rounding 
the corners as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
A pair of dental snips will be found 
excellent for cutting the leather. 

An ordinary pencil compass or pair of 
dividers will be found convenient for 
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scribing a line to follow for punching 
the holes for the lacing but the straight 
parts may be drawn lightly with a pencil 
and ruler, and freehand around the 
This line should be one-eighth 


corners. 
inch or five-thirty-seconds of an inch 
from the edge. 

The punch (Fig. 3) is made by cutting 
off the head of a shingle nail, lath nail, or 
any long slender nail whose shank will fit 
into a sewing machine in place of the 
needle. The point is flattened by 
hammering and then filed to a sharp 
edged point as shown, or it may be filed 
with a sharp point and sharp edges on 
the sides. It should be put in the 
machine and tested to make sure that it 
goes into the hole below the presser foot 
without touching any of the parts be- 
neath. It need not go more than an 
eighth of an inch below the level of the 
throat plate. The punch should be just 
as large as the hole will accommodate. 
It may be necessary to file the point 
slightly or bend it to fit, or if possible, 
to enlarge the hole a little. 

In punching these holes the machine 
should be set to make as long stitches as 
possible. On standard machines this 
will be seven to the inch. For finer 
work it may be eight or nine to the inch. 
The punch should be turned at a slight 
angle making the holes as shown in Figs. 
5 and 6. This allows them to be closer 
together and yet have more leather 
between and lessens the danger of the 
leather tearing along the line of the per- 
forations. Also it makes it possible to 
give considerable slant to the stitches as 
in factory made articles. There is no 
machine that will do this style of lacing. 
The designs and holes may be stamped 
in commercial work but the lacing is 
done by hand. 
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Black or brown Russia calf laces may 
be bought in widths of one-sixteenth, 
one-eighth and three-sixteenths inches 
in lengths varying from six to twelve 
yards from firmsadvertising in this maga- 
zine at prices lower than the average 
person can afford to cut them. How- 
ever, they are cut in a spiral form from 
a circle of leather and any flaw in the 
leather means a weak spot in the lace for 
each time the circumference of the circle 
passes through the flaw. The same firms 
sell skins of this leather but almost any 
good piece of calf or goat skin may be 
used if you wish to make laces. They 
may be cut with a knife and straight 
edge but it will probably be cheaper to 
have a leather worker do this. If you 
have access to a large paper trimmer in 
a print shop they may be cut on that. 
The knife will not be more than thirty 
or thirty-two inches on many trimmers 
so the leather should be doubled over a 
piece of heavy cardboard or chip board 
and pasted lightly in place so it will not 
slip. Other pieces of cardboard should 
be placed above and below the leather 
for protection, and if desired, two such 
pieces of leather and card may be cut at 
one time. The cards are cut straight 
on the back side so they will feed in 
straight and the cards and leather fed 
forward and cuts made of the desired 
width. It must be clamped down 
firmly each time and this will crush the 
leather a little where it is folded but not 
enough to be noticed. Such laces will 


be more accurate than hand cutting 
could possibly produce and with a power 
cutter it is not a tedious task. 

All these laces will be too thick for 
neat work and the narrower ones will 
have a tendency to twist so they must 
be skived thinner, and in case the wider 
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laces are used they should be beveled on 
the edges to make them appear still 
thinner and yet retain as much strength 
as possible. An expert can do this with 
a skiving knife. A few laces might be 
skived with a razor or safety razor blade 
A convenient device for skiving a great 
many laces is shown is Fig. 12. It con- 
sists of a wooden base (B), a pivoted 
frame (F) for holding a metal clamp (C) 
for the safety razor blade. This clamp 
may be made of a thin piece of tin or 
brass bent around a spike and the edges 
pressed together and trimmed evenly. 
The base should be about one and one- 
half inches wide but this clamp should 
be about three inches long. The edge 
of the razor blade drops down on a 
wooden block (D) of a height which must 
be determined by trial to get a good 
angle for the blade. This block is made 
with two or three grooves of widths to 
receive the various laces. The groove 
is square at the edge and as deep as 
the lace is thick but is V-shaped and 
comes to a point a little behind the line 
where the blade strikes. With a finger 
on the lace as it passes into the groove 
and ‘the blade pressed down firmly 
against the flesh side of the lace the edges 
are skived off a little more than the 
middle. The thin strip of wood (A) 
forms a sort of micrometer adjustment 
for the depth of the cut. With the blade 
down against the block the point (E) is 
located on the board (A) where a groove 
is cut and a finish nail with the head 
and point cut off is inserted as a rest 
for the frame (F). A saw cut is made 
at (K) and a brass upholstery nail 
driven here to hold the board in place. 
A wider cut is made at (S) and a screw 
eye through a washer makes a thumb- 
screw to prevent slipping. The notch 
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Stops in making 
the finishing splice. 




















Figurel2 Device for beveling and skiving laces. 








at the end is to aid in sliding the board 
back. 

The laces should be dyed after skiving 
as the cut edges will be of the natural 
leather or gray. India ink is sometimes 
used for this but it seems to injure the 
leather. Figure 4 shows how the dyeing 
may be done easily. Form a loop of 
wire as shown and thread one end of the 
lace through the smaller loop and push 
it down into a small bottle of dye and 
draw it through quickly. Hold the wire 
in place with a finger through the larger 
loop and hold a cloth between the other 
fingers to wipe off the surplus dye just as 
it comes out of the bottle and no dye will 


wy 


be wasted. Let the lace dry well before 
It may be waxed a little with 
beeswax to restore the gloss and save it 
from fraying as it is drawn through the 
small holes. 


using. 


Five or six inches of lace is required for 
each inch of distance to be laced, depend- 
ing on the thickness of the leather, the 
spacing, and the distance of the holes 
from the edge. Since it is eighteen 
inches around the key case it will require 
at least three yards of lace, allowing for 
some waste in splicing. 

Cut a piece a yard long to start. 
Measure the distance it laces and esti- 
mate the amount needed to finish. If 
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necessary a piece five feet long can be 
handled but it is not advisable as it will 
become frayed and tangled, and it is 
much easier to splice it than it is to work 
with so much. The holes are punched 
through from the hair side of the tooling 
leather and the lacing should go through 
the same way. The most satisfactory 
needle I have found forone-sixteenth and 
one-eighth inch laces is Roberts Parabola 
(gold burnished) Darners, No O, made 
in England. If these are not available, 
an assortment of darning needles may be 
purchased and there should be three or 
four that may be used very well. As soon 
as a satisfactory one is found it should 
be matched by needles in packages con- 
taining the same size and a quantity of 
them obtained. Long slender perfume 
bottles will be found convenient to keep 
them in. The tip of the point of the 
needle should be filed off so it will not be 
too sharp. 

With a sharp knife shave the end of 
the lace on the flesh side to about half its 
original thickness for about an inch. 
This makes it much easier to thread the 
needle and to sew with. About a half 
inch should project through the eye of 
the needle; the doubled should 
then be drawn back firmly to the end of 
the eye so it will not pull out with use. 
If the flat of the needle at the eye is 
turned at right angles to the flat of the 
hole in the leather it will spread it and 
allow the lace to pass through much 


lace 


more readily. 

The method of lacing is shown in 
Lace from left to right, 
that is in the direction in which the hands 
of a clock move around the face. Leave 
an end about four inches long for joining 
up the finish with the start. When the 


Figs. 5 and 6. 


end of this lace is reached sew through 





The paste will 


only the tooling leather. 
allow the two layers of leather to be 
The 


new lace should be started back a few 


separated while glue would not. 


stitches and run under the laced part and 
then out through the hole in the lining 
leather and the stitch completed as 
The end of the first lace should 
be shaved to a tapering end about half 


usual. 


an inch long and carried along between 
the layers of leather inside the lacing. 
A little paste or glue may be put in here 
but there is very little danger of such a 
splice unraveling. 

Lace around and make the finishing 
splice a shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. 
The first (A) has started 
through the hole marked 2. This is 
pulled out and the last lace (B) run 
through the tooling leather only, leaving 
the loop open as in Fig. 10. The needle 
is now put on the first lace (A) and the 
stitch made backward as in Fig. 10, 
passing through the loop made by (B), 
then under itself, then in through the 
lining leather only, and the parts drawn 
The ends may be run under the 


lace been 


tight. 
lacing between the layers of leather for a 
few'stitches. Before the ends are cut off 
it is well to pull this last stitch together 
as it is apt to be a little longer than the 
average, but when properly done it will 
not show. 

Place the metal part with the hooks in 
position as in Fig. 2. Mark the location 
of the holes and punch them with a 
leather punch. Be sure the holes in the 
metal plate are large enough to allow the 
eyelet to go at least half way through. 
If they are not they should be reamed 
out with a reameror the pointof a three- 
cornered file. The eyelets have the 
heads on the outside and the points 


through the metal plate. The points 
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may be spread with a center punch and 
flattened with a hammer, or a regular 
eyelet set may be used. In the latter 
case place the middle eyelet first and 
turn the metal plate around so the set 
will reach far enough. Clinch it and 
turn the plate back into place and put 
in the other eyelets. The points may 
be flattened more with a small ham- 
mer. 

Mark the location of Part 1 of the 
snap fasteners and punch holes large 
enough to receive Part 2. Place Part 1 
over Part 2 and set with the machine 
made for this. Fold in the other side of 
the case and press the part already in 
down on the leather to mark the location 
for the other parts. Punch a small hole 
for Part 4 and fasten Part 3 in place on 
the leather side. Two snaps will be 
found much more serviceable than one 
to prevent short keys from falling out at 
the top when it spreads. For the great- 
est convenience be sure to place the 
buttons and snaps on the proper sides as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 for a right-handed 
person and just the reverse for a left- 
handed one. If the snaps close too hard 
the sides of the crown of Part 3 should 
be pinched slightly with a pair of pliers. 
If thesnap doesnot hold pressor hammer 
the top of the crown down to spread the 
sides. 

This problem will serve as a model for 
any flat articles which are to be lined and 
the edges laced suchas mats, book covers, 
belts, sheet metal book ends covered 
with leather, suit case tags, ete. 

An ordinary sewing machine will not 
be damaged by such work unless the 
leather is too heavy but the art depart- 
ment in a high school should have one of 
itsown. Usually someone can be found 
who will donate an old machine or sell 


one cheap enough so it will pay for itself 
in a short time. 


If a coarser or more decorative style of 
lacing is desired punch the holes with a 
No. 0 or No. 00 leather punch. These 
may be obtained direct from the factory. 
A small nail set can be used for a punch 
if it is driven through the leather into a 
block of wood. If the regular leather 
punch has a screw tube it may be re- 
moved, heated, hammered to a flat or 
oval shape, and tempered again so it will 
make an oblong hole rather than a round 
one. 
in Fig. 7, keep the hair side of the 
lace outward all the time, and the ends 
of the laces should be glued in be- 
tween the leather and the lining. This 
lacing may be wet when finished and 
pressed or hammered flat into the sur- 
face of the leather. The work may be 
finished with ordinary shoe polish and 


In styles of lacing such as shown 


its appearance will improve with use. 


SUPPLIES 


Tooling calf, lining leather, laces, snaps and 
snap setting machines, and leather modeling 
tools may be obtained from W. A. Hall, 250 
Devonshire Street, Boston. Leather in whole 
or half skins or cut to any desired size; snaps to 
match at 20 cents per dozen; laces 3, 4 and 5 
cents per yard 

Leather by the whole skin only from Wilder 
& Co., 1038 Crosby St., Chicago 

Eyelets enameled to match leather at almost 
any leather goods or shoe supply house. 

Metal parts of key cases from the notion 
stores or in quantities from leather novelty 
firms. 

Crosby 


needles from 


at 10 cents per packagt 


darning 
Bros., Topeka, Kans., 


Parabola 


of ten needles. 
Leather shears: Wiss No. 1 dental snips from 
Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, at $1.25, 
or from the factory in Newark , N. J. 
Leather punches: No. 0 or 00 Bernard punch 
from the Wm. Schollhorn Co., New Haven, 
Conn., for 65 cents each. 
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Correlated Picture Studies 


JOHN T. LEMOS 


Two MorHErRsS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


ICTURE study le ssons have always been fore most among the methods of encouraging Art A ppre - 


ciation. 


If the proper subjects are selected the pupils in the class respond readily and with interest. 


With a picture study as the beginning, its possibilities in correlated work is almost unlimited and can 
be used to help bring home the relation of art to everyday life. 


This series is planned with the idea of helping the teacher to correlate her picture study lesson 


with the school subjects. 
the first to the eighth 
that the teacher can read it to her class if desired. 


Each month a picture will be selected for an individual grade running from 
The lesson will be written in a style adapted to the grade for which it is given so 
While there are a good number of subjects adapted 


to the partous grade 8, those use d he re are gue mas ty pe 8 


Here is a picture I know you will like. 
It shows a little boy and his mother 
feeding a little 
chicks. They seem to be having a fine 
time. The little boy is asking his mother 


mother hen and her 


some question about the chicks. 

It looks as if he has thrown some 
crumbs or grain on the stone floor to see 
what the chicks and their mother will do. 
See how proud the little boy’s mother 
seems to be and how he leans against her 
knee as he talks to her. She must take 
good care of him, as he looks very well 
and strong. 

tight next to them we see a wooden 
cradle with someone in it. It looks as if 
the little boy’s baby sister is in there, 
fast asleep. Maybe she will wake up 
later and clap her hands when she sees 
the mother hen and her little chicks. If 
you have ever seen a mother hen with 
her chicks you know how proud and 
careful she is of her little family. She 
flies at the family cat and frightens him 
away, she scratches up bugs and worms 


to give to them, and at night she cuddles 
each little chick under her soft wings. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bouguereau, the lady 
who painted this picture, wanted to show 
us how the love of birds and animals for 





their children is very much like the love 
of our mothers for us. Her picture 
helps us to see that people can be very 
happy and contented even if they are not 
We know that the people in this 
little family must be happy from the 
looks on their faces, but when we see the 
furniture in this room we know that 
they lived in a very simple home. 

This scene shows the home of a French 
On the wall in back 
you can see the pots and pans used for 


rich. 


peasant or farmer. 


cooking and under them a dresser or 
stand with some vegetables in a basket 
on it. The baby’s cradle makes us think 
of the colonial cradles the Pilgrims used 
long ago. 

It must be a warm day because the 
little boy and his mother are barefoot 
The little chick 
way over in the corner by the stand 
thinks it’s a hot day too,from the way he 
There are ten 
Do you think 


and dressed lightly. 


is flapping his wings. 
chicks in this picture. 
you can find them all? 
This is the kind of a picture that most 
of us like, because it shows things in it we 
like to see, and people that we like to 
meet. I am sure all of us would like 
to step into this happy home for a little 
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while to talk to the little boy and his 
mother and look at the baby sister and 
the little chicks. 

The artist has called this picture, 
“Two Mothers Their 
Don’t you think this is a good name? 


and Families.’ 
Mrs. Bouguereau, the artist, was born 
in America in a town called Exeter, New 
1842. She 
talent 
quite small and so decided to become an 


Hampshire, in showed a 


great deal of art when she was 


artist. She went to Paris to study and 
there met a famous French artist named 
Adolph Bouguereau. She studied 
with him and they became firm friends 


art 


and were married. 

Mrs. Bouguereau painted many inter- 
esting pictures with figures in them and 
they all showed a love and interest in the 
She still 


France where she has her studio. 


people around her. lives in 


Que stions for the Class 
this picture? What is the little boy doing? 
What are the mother hen and her chicks doing? 
Where are 


What can you see in 


Can you count them? two of the 
chicks? 

What do you see near the mother and her 
little boy? Who do you think is in the cradle? 
Have you ever seen a cradle? Did it look like 
this one? 

Do you think that these people have much 
money? Why not? Is it a warm or a cold 
day? What makes you think so? Do you like 
to go barefoot? 

What kind of a 
How can you tell? 
What is 


Can you imagine what is in the 


Look at this picture again. 
floor do you think it is? 
What do vou see beneath the shelf? 


» 


on the stand? 
basket? 

Do you think these folks are happy? Did you 
How does the 


ever own some little chicks? 





mother hen treat them? Why did the artist 
call this picture “‘Two Mothers and Their 
Families ’’? 

Can you tell us any story about chickens? 

Suggestions for the Teacher. This picture can 
be pasted onto a cardboard mat and pinned in 
front of the room where all the pupils can study 
it. If it can be shown for one or two days before 
taking up the lesson, so much the better. 

The story of the picture can be read or told to 
the children and afterward questions asked that 
will arouse interest and encourage class con- 
The teacher can tell the children 
about the various kinds of hens found all over 


versation. 


the world, such as the prairie hen, the Guinea- 
hen, the long-tailed Japanese hens, and stories 
about them. 

The subject of cradles can be made a fasci- 
nating topic. With this can be introduced the 
story of how different birds and animals sleep 
The bat hanging by his wings, the oriole babies 
in then nest, the kangaroo baby in his mother’s 
pouch, and similar nature study tepics may be 
brought in. 

Cooking utensils are still another correlation 
possibility, both as to their history and for 
construction work as shown in the illustration 
\ sand table showing a farmyard, hens, cattle, 
and fences would be a good addition to this 
series. 

Duplicate prints of the subject shown this 
month may be obtained from the following 
companies: 


Malden, Mass. 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


1., Perry Pictures Co., 
9 
3. Brown's Famous Pictures, 38 Lovett St 
Beverly, Mass. 


’ 


Experience has proven that it is much 
better to purchase prints the size of the 
one used in this issue, as the miniature 
prints often used are too small to show 
the details clearly enough for the children 
to study. For an average classof twenty- 
five, the expense of good prints is small. 
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THIS PAGE GIVES SOME OF THE CORRELATION POSSIBILITIES OF THE PICTURE STUDY 
LESSON. PAPER CONSTRUCTION IS WELL ADAPTED TO THE LOWER GRADES 
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PAPER FURNITURE AND KITCHEN UTENSILS MAKE INTERESTING CRAFTS WORK. SQUARE 
FOLD PAPER CAN BE USED TO MAKE COMPLETE SETS OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
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Art Possibilities in Stagecraft 





STANLEY GROTEVENT BRENEISER 


Art Instructor, Santa Maria High School, Santa Maria, Cal 


HE use of a miniature stage in stage- 

craft problems given the art de- 
partments in high schools is meeting with 
immediate success. In our school, the 
Santa Maria Union High School, we use 
a small stage in exact scale with the large 
auditorium stage so that the miniature 
sets can be used, having been made in 
practically correct proportion. 

This season two productions have 
been exceptionally successful and we 
believe that this is due, at least in part, 
to the use of the miniature stage and 
the serious study put thereon. 

The first production was an amusing 
adaptation of a Norwegian fairy story 
and was entitled ‘‘The Giant’s Heart.” 
The play was written by oneof the Junior 


DESIGN FOR 


“THE THRONE ROOM,” A FAIRY DRAMA IN THE 
4 PLAY WRITTEN BY A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT OF SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 
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College students, Nadine Richards, in 
with her father. Miss 
Richards also directed the play, showing 
unusual ability. 


collaboration 


The cast of the play 
was selected from the membership of 
The Blue Mask Club, the art and drama 
club of the school, which organization 
also sponsored the play. 

The play was taken up in the art de- 
partment as a ten-week project. First a 
plan was made in which all the various 
phases of the project were outlined and 
in every case where it seemed advisable a 
“leader”’’ chosen from the students was 
selected and able assistants appointed. 

One girl who is specializing in dress 
design was given the opportunity of de- 


signing many of the most important 





‘‘GIANT’S HEART,” 
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costumes. The chance for varied types 
of costume was splendidas the characters 
included a butterfly, a water-nvmph, a 
giant, and a humorous character called 
“‘ Bees-Knees.”’ 

The costumes for most parts were made 
by the students from the designs made 
by the girl mentioned. Very little new 
material was purchased and effects were 
produced by use of old slips, petticoats, 
and faded out one-piece morning dresses. 
For example: 

A dress of blue crash was found, the 
skirt of which was gathered to the waist 
at a slightly low waist line. The waist 
was too narrow in the shoulders for a 
boy, but the fit was altered as well as the 
effect when the sleeves were cut out and 
the arm holes made large, sloping toward 
the neck line. 

The skirt was made into six panels by 
cutting up the 
eighteen Interesting designs 


through hem about 
inches. 


painted on the bottom of each panel 





This 


tume, worn over a white shirt and white 


changed the entire effect. COS- 
pajama pants with a broad sword belt 
about the waist, was truly effective. 
This gives some idea of how ingenuity 
the 
almost any student’s mother will have 


combined with sort of material 
tucked away in her rag bag, resulted in 
very interesting costumes. 

Several other students were given 
the problem of making abstract designs, 
employing Norwegian motifs to use on 
the These 


paper first and the color schemes worked 


costumes. were made on 


out. They were then traced onto the 
panels of the costumes and painted with 
The 


Hats were designed, 


poster paints. results were as- 
tonishingly good. 
made and painted in like manner. 

The scenery seems always to be about 
the 


production. 


important part of such a 


Probably this is true on 


most 


account of its being the big (in physical 
proportions) part of the play. 
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ART POSSIBILITIES IN STAGECRAFT 





“The Giant’s Heart’’ had three acts 
with seven scenes. This meant much 
planning and contriving to produce the 
desired effects. The effects that were 
wanted had to be simple and decorative 
Three of the 
scenes were as follows: “The Throne 
Room,” “In the Woods,” and “No- 
where.”’ The first scene, which was the 
Throne Room, was worked out in a very 
The back drop and side 


too. most interesting 


simple manner. 
wings were all made of black percolene. 
The throne was made in the manual 
training department, painted and dec- 
orated in the art department, and made 
still more interesting by the addition of 
a brilliantly striped orange and blue 
paper awning held up by spears that 
were polychromed. 

The the black back- 


ground was broken successfully by the 


monotony of 
use of two draperies hung from above 


and by the placing of a painted panel 
the full height of the stage on the back 


wt tede 


YO Se 


drop. This panel was painted with 
brilliant poster colors on a piece of the 
black material eighteen feet high and a 
vard wide. 


rich and striking. 


The effect of this panel was 


When it came to the point of securing 
draperies, no funds were found available 
for the The 
larger of the two draperies was made by 
sewing together the largest scraps of 
materials of all colors and textures that 
the pupils could secure at home. On the 
larger pieces of the “‘ crazy-quilt,’’ as the 


purchase of materials. 


students dubbed the drapery, designs 
were painted. 

For the smaller drapery an old linen 
sheet was secured and it 
fully dyed with cold water batik dyes 
in a blended effect of 
tints. 

“In the 
scene in 


was success- 


four or five 
Woods,”’ 
the 
trees 

the 


was a woodland 


which decorative idea 


The 


silhouettes out of 


dominated. were 


black 


cut as 
material 
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A SCENE CALLED “ NOWHERE, ”’ DESIGNED BY JOHN A. 


BRENISER, HIGH 


SCHOOL 
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and pinned on a drop curtain made of 
black mosquito netting. Behind this 
drop was hung a light blue cheesecloth 
curtain which was lighted only from the 
side by the use of flood light. In front 
of the flood light was placed a filter, each 
quarter of which was a different color. 
This produced the effect of delicately 
colored radiating stripes. No 
lighting was used on the stage except for 
a blue footlight to show up the figures 
that were on the stage during the action 


other 


of the scene. 

The called 
another original achievement. 
made by drawing with colored chalks on 


scene ““Nowhere”’ was 


This was 


black netting which was pinned on a 
plain black drop. The drawing was a 


Paper L 


NATALIE 


Instr ictoi 


HE paper lantern problem as used 

in one of the Industrial Arts 
Methods classes at the University of 
California Southern Branch, would seem 
to furnish a very interesting and worth 
while problem for high school or junior 
high school art classes, as it includes the 
designing of the shape of the lantern as 
well as the cut-out pattern, and the 
application of both. 

The first step was to make a full sized 
drawing of the outline of the lantern, 
which required a study of fine proportion 
and fine curved lines. As it is so difficult 


to obtain good examples of lanterns some 
other form of illustration had to be used. 
The inspiration for this class was found 
in primitive South American pottery and 
baskets. 





Art De partment, Southern 
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rather idealistic land and marine view 
effected by the use of contrasting warm 
cold colors. It proved to have 
a certain vagueness that very 
attractive inasmuch as it gave an 
atmospheric effect as a background that 
set off the brightly costumed figures to 


and 
was 


great advantage. 

Stagecraft will certainly play a more 
prominent part in our art work from now 
on for it is easily seen in working up 
plays that the background, the founda- 
tion, is the art department’s problem, as 
it involves all the principles of art and 
design. Stagecraft encourages 
original thinking and often uncovers in 
pupils talents that might have 
otherwise been discovered. 


also 


not 


anterns 


WHITE 


Branch, University of ¢ ‘alifornia 


From this outline was developed the 
pattern. 

It was decided that all of the first set 
of lanterns should be based upon the 
hexagon as the process of the develop- 
ment of the pattern could be best taught 
by dictation. They might have been 
based upon the pentagon, octagon or 
any regular polygon just as well. 

One-half of the outline or profile (CE) 
was drawn directly over the plan, which 
of course was a hexagon in this case. 
Any number of points were laid off on 
profile (CE) and numbered. These 
points were dropped from the profile 
across so much of the plan as was neces- 
sary to use in developing the pattern for 
For this purpose the T- 
square was employed in the position 


one section. 
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WORKING DIAGRAM AND A PICTURE OF SOME COMPLETED LANTERNS 
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shown in the diagram. Thus the miter 


lines (GM) and (GN) represent the 
boundaries of one of the sections in the 
plan. Points from the profile were 


dropped so as to cut these two lines. 
It was not necessary to continue them 
entirely across the plan. Simply cross- 
ing the miter lines with short fine marks 
At right 
angles to thesideof the lantern,as shown 


answered every requirement. 


in the diagram the “stretchout” (ST) 
was laid off, using the T-square as shown 
by the dotted lines in the diagram. 
Exactly the same points as were laid out 
on the profile were measured off on the 
‘‘stretchout”’ and numbered in the same 
order. And through them vertical lines 
were drawn. 

sy bringing the T-square against the 
several points in the miter lines (GM) 
and (GN) and thus cutting the vertical 
lines of corresponding numbers on the 
‘“stretchout,’’ points of intersection were 
through which lines 
traced. The the 
shown by UVW was thus obtained. 


obtained, were 


form of pattern as 

An almost unlimited variety of shapes 
may be obtained by developing the 
pattern in this way, which is far more 
interesting and stimulating to the crea- 
tive than the 
straight up and down lantern. 


powers usual square, 
And the 
process is not difficult nor the equipment 


very elaborate, a drawing board, ruler, 








T-square, triangle and compass or 
dividers being all that is necessary. 
From this pattern the six sides of the 
lantern were cut, using a heavy tag 
board. Any tough, pliable paper of 
heavy weight would have done as well. 
The next step was to make a design 
which would be cut out of each side, or 
alternating sides of the lantern to allow 
the light to shine through. It was then 
traced onto the board and cut out with 
In 


planning this design it was necessary to 


a sharp knife or safety razor blade. 


remember that the part not cut away 
must be securely anchored to the outside 
margins. 

Thin colored paper was pasted over 
the design on the back side. 

Three-quarter inch strips of tagboard 
the length and contour of the side were 
cut, half of which was pasted to the 
left-hand edge of each side of the lantern 
toform the flap to join the sides together. 
The flaps were applied in this way so 
that sides cut from a slightly inaccurate 
pattern could beadjusted and made to go 
together satisfactorily, also to strengthen 
and stiffen the sides. These flaps were 
notched along the curves, and slightly 
knife the 
where they were to be bent. 


scored with a along edge 
The lantern was now pasted together 
and the tagboard sides painted with 


poster paint. 


OBSERVE THE POSTAGE STAMP; ITS USEFULNESS DEPENDS UPON 
UNTIL 


ITS ABILITY TO STICK TO ONE 





THING IT GETS THERE 
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Things One Can Make from the 
Humble Bottle 






RAFAEL GARI 


Supervisor of Art, Mayaguez, Porto Rico 


EKACHER’S best desires for success 
are most frequently hampered by 
the lack of proper material, and she is 
compelled to work with whatever avail- 
material there is. This kind of 
work sharpens the teacher’s ingenuity as 


able 


most of the time she has to substitute 
for the unattainable materials in order 
to comply with the course of study. 
Notwithstanding this, it is always a 
the 
however, 


source of uneasiness to teacher. 
There 
pecially for the pupil, for, if properly 


planned and worked out, the child will 


are advantages, 


CS- 


be enabled to make useful things from 
seemingly useless ones, and therefore 
develop the ability to use wisely re- 
sources which otherwise would be 
neglected. 

Instead of buying articles for decora- 
tion, such as wooden boxes and vases, 
as would have been my intention, we 
and 


cigar boxes 


The latter, especially, proved 


resorted to 
bottles! 
to be very interesting. 


empty 


They cost us 
nothing and in a short time we had more 
bottles could 
Almost any bottle will serve the purpose. 


than we ever decorate. 
Those having lettering in relief were not 
used. 

The process of cutting them into the 
desired length was simple enough. A 





three-cornered file or a piece of string was 


all that we (See 


needed. diagrams 
showing two or more ways of cutting 
them). As the shapes vary greatly, and 
still more variation be obtained 


after cutting, vases and other articles 


may 


made from bottles offer a diversity of 
form and size. 
We tried 


enamel, 


Then came the decoration. 
different 
varnish, 


mediums: oil colors, 


and what not. Some were 
painted on the outside surface, others 
on the inside only, and many both ways 
the Pre- 


viously I had my classes make a simple 


to obtain greatest variety. 


design on paper. I bought pictures 
of different kinds of the 
ancient Greek to the modern Navajo In- 


vases, from 


dian, the essential characteristics being 
studied. 

As for the procedure in decorating, it 
was a simple one, and I will not go 
farther. It remains for the busy teacher 
to use whatever process he or she may 
find best, as this article is intended only 
as a mere suggestion. 

Not only flowers can be made, for, 
among the things we made there were 
flower pots, ink stands, vases for brushes, 
and all kinds of recipients for small 
articles such as pins, clips, buttons, eye- 
lets (for the leather punch), ete. 
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MR. GARI SHOWS 
BOTTLES WITHOUT 


HERE 


IN 


PROGRESSIVE 


STEPS 


DIFFICULTY. DESIGN MOTIFS 
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ARE 


THE WAY TO CUT 


ALSO SUGGESTED 


1925 . 
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4 PAGE SHOWING VARIOUS SHAPED BOTTLES AND THE WAY THEY CAN BE MADE USEFUL 
AND ARTISTIC. JARS OF THIS KIND ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND AROUND AN ART DEPARTMENT 
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Weaving as a Group Project 


HARRIET 


H. SHOEN 


Richmond Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


N THIS day of industrial specializa- 

tion, we are all apt to fail to appreci- 
ate the very tedious processes of cloth- 
making. Weaving has been a particular 
hobby of mine for some time, and I have 
used my loom in my classroom on several 
occasions. 

On one occasion, my sixth grade class 
made a table scarf of linen. Different 
members of the class made the warp, 
did the threading and assisted in beam- 
ing the warp. They found that it was 
not an easy task to keep track of four 
hundred threads and keep the tension of 


THE BARBER LINEN LOOM IN OPERATION. 
BEAMING OF A WARP. PICTURES TAKEN 
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each thread equal to that of its neighbor. 
They learned by experience the horror of 
having threads break and they acquired 
patience and care in mending those same 
threads. 

At last they were ready to weave! 
Who was to be first? To settle this 
dispute we had to resort to drawing cuts. 
At first only girls attempted to weave. 
Then the boys found out that men had 
become rich through textile mills, and 
that wounded soldiers were learning to 
weave. Then every boy had a soldierly 
desire to weave. When the scarf was 
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A SCARF WOVEN BY THE CHILDREN, REFERRED TO IN THE 


finished, a boy was chosen as the best 
weaver. 

Besides an appreciation of the cloth- 
making process, the academic workof the 
grade was a thousand times enriched by 
this project. We read in the Bible how 
King Solomon sent to Egypt for fine 
linen and flax; we read the story of 
Arachne, the marvelous weaver of 
mythical Athens; we enjoyed Celia 
Thaxter’s “Madam Arachne,” and we 
decorated portfolios with spider’s-web 
designs. These portfolios all contained 
many interesting individual findings, 
related to weaving. 

In history, we were studying Egypt, 
Chaldea, Greece and Rome. I took my 
class to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. There they delighted 
in the linen sheets found in the coffin of 
Wah, servant of Prince Mehenkwetre at 
Thebes; in the linen wrapped around the 
mummies; in the tapestries, and in the 
Navajo blankets. Most of all, they were 
impressed by the tapestry which hangs 
in the northern Armor Hall of the 
museum. The guide told them that 
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the nuns who started it never lived to 
see it finished, and never saw the right 
side. 

Some of the boys looked up and re- 
ported about mechanical looms. 
boy procured a worthy volume on textile 
design which I could not understand 
myself, but which he seemed to enjoy. 

In geography class they found the 
study of Irish linen, Belgian textiles, 
Italian and French silks, Spanish shawls, 
Scotch plaids, Persian and Amristrar 
rugs to be just one delightful experience 
after another. They sympathized with 
the Persian who had to spend his whole 
lifetime weaving cloth of the same de- 


One 


sign and texture, and they were very 
curious to know how three men could 
weave on one Amristrar rug and still 
have the weaving all look alike. This is 
something that would never have been 
noticed without actual experience in 
weaving. 

One of the most interesting results of 
this work was the stimulus which it gave 
to mere observation of cloth. Why is 
English gingham finer than American 
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gingham? What makes Chinese linen 
transparent? illustrates some of the 
questions which were brought up by the 
children. This I considered most use- 
ful from the standpoint of industrial 
art. 

Of course, I realize that every sixth 
grade teacher would not also happen to 





be a weaving teacher; but permit me to 
suggest that weaving is an admirable 
avocation for the “poor nervous teacher’ 
and things like this help so much to 
make teachers, as well as pupils, enjoy 
their work. The loom used in this 
work is the Barbour Linen Loom, with 
beam attached to back instead of spools. 


On Teaching Interior Decoration 


KATHERINE MORRISON KAHLE 


Lecturer on Interior Decoration, University of California 


NTERIOR Decoration is not a mys- 

tery known only to artists and 
decorators, nor can its problems be 
solved by words. It is rather the triple 
alliance of knowledge, good taste, and 
common sense—the most practical of the 
Arts,—and within the reach of all who 
will be governed by its (above named) 
requirements. And yet a combination 
of these qualities—knowledge, good taste 
and common sense, is possessed by only 
a few select decorators. In the average 
large shop one finds “‘salesmen decora- 
tors” who transfer furniture from shop to 
home. In our schools we are all theory 
and no practice. The average course in 
Interior Decoration is not practical and 
does deal with decoration as it 
really exists. We talk “balance,” and 
“period furniture,” and ‘atmosphere, ”’ 
and generally build and furnish a house 
of words, but our foundations would 
hardly stand the test of actuality. How 
many decoration 
have ever actually “done” a room? 
Next summer instead of taking that 
advanced course in period decoration, 
try a job in a drapery department of a 
large furniture store, and you will gain 


not 


teachers of house 





experience which will double your ability 
as a teacher of decoration. Truthfully 
weigh your abilities when confronted by 
your first definite problem—your cus- 
tomers living-room. To what extent 
were your ideals of decoration adaptable? 
To teach decoration is ideal, but to 
decorate brings one back to those 
homely depths of common sense and 
consistency. 

Decoration needs that link between 
the ideal and the practical. It needs an 
alliance between the commercialism of 
the shop and the theory of the school. 
At present the majority of our courses 
are so far removed from the shops that 
the furniture men have no sympathy 
with our efforts and thus do not give any 
credit to what the schools are doing 
They say ‘throw away your books”’! 
What you need is to work, to handle the 
materials. These very words were said 
to the author by a manager in one of our 
largest western decorative establish- 
ments. 

It is true, the shop has only the com- 
mercial viewpoint. But it still remains 
that the shop influences Mrs. House- 
furnisher when she,actually does her 
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buying. Definitely the reform must be 
in the shop, but it must come through 
the school. The classroom study and 
theory must be connected with the 
actual products and existing problems 
in the shops. 

How can this be done? 

First, by visualizing and actually 
working out our theories. If the teacher 
wishes the student to give an end 
elevation of a room showing spacing, 
tones of wall, woodwork, floor, etc..,- 
instead of painting the elevation, let the 
student take a cardboard box and 
actually construct a room. Then let 
samples of curtain materials, wall paper 
and pictures of furniture from a current 
stock catalogue be obtained, and with 
these materials let a miniature room be 
constructed. Let the student know the 
comparative prices and wearable quali- 
ties of the materials. (Ifthe teacher has 
not had practical experience, a salesman 
will be glad to give a short talk). Tell 
the student what materials combine, as 
to texture and spirit, and the historical 
and characteristic quality that makes 
each combination consistent. 

A visit to a drapery workroom will 
prove instructive as will also an hour 
spent in the upholstery shop or the 
furniture refinishing shop. For the real 
decorator must be artist, craftsman and 
tradesman combined. The antique 
shops will offer the best presentation of 
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the problem of the Colonial style. And 
the use of Museums for other period 
style examples will make a more definite 
impression upon the student’s mind than 
a volume of book tracings. Of course 
both methods make a good combina- 
tion. 

Then all students have their own 
small problems and an hour of discussion 
of questions regarding their own rooms 
will prove instructive. “‘Pop’’ questions 
such as—‘‘I have a small room on the 
north side of the house, it has oak furni- 
ture and tan walls. What color curtains 
shall I put at the windows?” This com- 
monplace example may seem to take all 
the charm out of decoration, but it is a 
typical problem that the majority have 
to meet at some time. 

All of the students of decoration will 
not become commercial decorators, in 
fact, only a small minority will make a 
profession of it, but all will use their 
knowledge in the designing and furnish- 
ing of their own homes and here is 
where the practical knowledge will save 
both time and money, and also assure 
better co-operation on the part of the 
professional decorator, if one is hired. 

History points out that the periods of 
greatest achievement in house-furnishing 
were when art and industry were happily 
combined—each acknowledging the good 
points, as well as the limitations of the 
other. 
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Crafts Problems for High Schools 


PEARL C, PARKER 


Art Instructor, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y 


Hi" ‘H school students are always 
interested in crafts problems that 
they can use as birthday or holiday gifts. 
The two accompanying photos show a 
number of things that are well adapted 


to such a purpose. Objects in wood, 


metal or glass can be made very artistic 
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This 


drys very hard and is quite serviceable 


with the use of Relifo or Gesso. 


Leather gifts are always much appre- 
ciated. Tooling calf, sheep and suede 
are all used in this work. Book-ends, 
mats, purses, belts and notebooks are 
popular projects. 





RELIEFO BY STUDENTS OF THE JAMESTOWN HIGH 
SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS PEARL C. PARKER, ART INSTRUCTOR 














CRAFTS PROBLEMS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





SOME FINE EXAMPLES OF OBJECTS DONE IN TOOLED LEATHER BY STUDENTS OF THE JAMESTOWN 

HIGH SCHOOL. THE TOOLED LEATHER WORK AND RELIEFO DECORATING FORM TWO OF THE MOST 

SUCCESSFUL AND PROFITABLE CRAFTS ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS. MANY STUDENTS 
MAKE A WORTH-WHILE INCOME FROM THIS KIND OF WORK 
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NETTIE 8. 


NE day I asked a boy of eleven and 

his sister, eight, to help decorate 
some booklet covers. I showed them 
how to fold and tear flower forms and 
while we were at work a little girl six 
years old happened in and became inter- 
ested. She easily learned to tear out 
flowers and presently she exclaimed 
enthusiastically, “I’m having lots of 
fun!” 

Plate 1 shows one of the booklets, the 
way to fold and tear for the flower and 
the leaf, and some of the flowers torn by 
the six-year-old volunteer worker. 

Plate 2 shows other examples of 
flowers and foliage. These were made 
after looking at a picture of cosmos 
blossoms. The stem is simply a green 
crayon mark. The children were given 
21% inch squares of bright colored tissue 
paper for the flowers, and oblongs of 
green for the leaves. It is necessary 
to use thin paper for tearing through 
several folds. 
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Paper Tearing for Children 


SMITH 


Smith Center, Kansas 


To paste, lay the flower on clean news- 
paper, use a soft brush and mucilage or 
paste and touch every part of the flower. 
Place it carefully in position and press 
down with a clean blotter. Young 
children cannot paste tissue paper 
neatly but their flowers may be used at 
the top of the blackboard touched light- 
ly in place with a dot of paste. They 
are very effective at a distance and the 
little tots can enjoy an easily-made 
frieze of blossoms. 

Plate 3 shows Halloween owls and 
cats. Torn edges are especially good for 
expressing fur, and as boys and girls 
are always interested in animals, there 
is a strong appeal for them. Owls are 
an easy beginning because they can be 
torn on a fold so that the two sides are 
made at once. After making a few owls 
the child bravely ventures a free-hand 
cat in any pose. Results are sometimes 
comical, and there is a freedom and 


(Continued on page xvii) 
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PLATE 1 











FLOWER FORMS MAY BE TORN BY YOUNG CHILDREN AND USED EFFECTIVELY IN MANY WAYS 
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COSMOS BLOSSOMS TORN BY CHILDREN THE TEARING IS 
CONTROLLED AND GUIDED BY THE THUMBS AND FIRST FINGERS 
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hy a girl of nine 
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THIS SHOWS HOW READILY BOYS AND GIRLS TAKE TO THE PAPER TEARING CRAFT 
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DESIGN IN WONDERLAND 





BOYLSTON 











IS such an entrancing subject- 

this thing of design! With Alice 
at the other end of a pair of scissors, the 
colorful imagination of eight years, and 
a gentle guiding string to the kite of 
creative expression, all the mysteries 
and beauties of Wonderland lie manifest. 

Of course your class can do it—there’s 
little a child can’t do if it’s presented in 
the right way; and the nicest thing about 
it is, he knows he can from the start; and 
it’s that implicit confidence in himself, 
and in you, that takes hold of the idea, 
shuffles it a bit,—and the thing rolls out, 
as easily as you please. 

One of the first things I learned as a 
young teacher was that if | wanted any- 
thing unusual for work in the schoolroom 

a jack-in-the-pulpit, mayhap, or a pair 
of wooden shoes from Holland—any- 
thing I couldn’t for the life of me pro- 
duce, all I had to do was to voice my 
needs to the class, and somebody always 
knew just where he could lay his hands 
on the needed article. At least the spirit 
was willing to hunt, anyway; and nearly 
always the desired article appeared. At 
last, I decided to put them to the test. 
I announced that I wanted a live alli- 
gator—did anyone have a nice big one 
at home he could bring to school next 
day? This stumped them for a minute, 
but soon a little boy way over in one 
corner got up with the answer, ‘| 


haven’t one myself, but I think I can 
get one for you.”’ 

And it’s that very belief of yours in the 
little child “that he can get it for you”’ 
that brings the results! 

‘But you must have faith, and you must have 
hope; 
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You must love and be patient, and so 

If you work, if you hope, you will kindle the 
thoughts 

That cause lovely designs to grow. ”’ 

There are ways without end for doing 
this. As soon as the child gets a cutting 
acquaintance with the scissors, he is 
ready for design. Mind you, it must be 
simplicity itself, but beautiful- 
Even his very first problem may include 
a lesson in design—a group of three 
decorative flowers forming a spot of 
color for a booklet cover to hold pictures 
cut from magazines. These portray 
the home—father, mother, and the baby. 
The flowers are torn in circles with the 
centers pinched out, thus training the 
tiny fingers to work along with the brain, 
the crayon being introduced by coloring 
the circles red, blue, and yellow—the 
and the three flowers 


yes. 


primary colors 
arranged in pleasing design on the cover. 
This makes a profitable and attractive 
problem. for the first week of school 
think of it! And it brings in tearing, 
coloring, pasting, mounting, tying, design. 
In October, an envelope to hold cut- 
tings is almost indispensable, and a nice 
stout one is folded from construction 
paper. It’s a very plain affair however, 
at best, and a bit of adornment is not 
amiss. If the child’s choice of paper has 
been white or manila, he may select red, 
yellow, or blue with which to add the 
finishing touches, for a primary and a 
neutral are always safe colors to play 
with; otherwise, orange on green, blue or 
brown is effective. Let the class cut 
three or four original units, but each 
child must have the same design. These 
he juggles around on the back or flap of 
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the envelope, trying different arrange- 
ments till he finds the one he prefers. 
You will be surprised at the originality 
expressed in the designs, and at the in- 
itiative shown in grouping them. 

Another use for the envelope is to hold 
the report card and keep it clean. This 
teaches neatness and respect for one’s 
marks, besides carrying to the home a 
gentle hint as to what is being done in 
the school. It is a silent but powerful 
factor in voicing the value of art educa- 
tion when the tiny child of six or seven 
years proudly shows that he has an 
intimate acquaintance with the begin- 
nings of design, and an appreciation of 
beautiful curves. A few years ago, this 
was introduced in the college course; and 
even in these progressive times, it seems 
rather marvelous that mere baby fingers 
ean, after only a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion, produce designs of real beauty. 
Wouldn’t it make anyone sit up and 
take notice? 

November brings the seed-packs, and 
the joy of collecting is anticipated 
through the saving and drying of seed 
for the spring garden. Packets to hold 
the tiny treasures are constructed, and 
an autumn thought stenciled on the 
outside. An acorn is charming—or very 
likely a persimmon will catch your 
fancy; but be it persimmon or acorn, it 
will act as guaranty for the little family 
of seed that will find awinter home under 
this tiny coat-of-arms of nature. 

In turn, all the months roll around 
with problems eager to be fulfilled. At 
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last comes that delightful period when 
the doll-house is taken from the cellar to 
be repainted for the spring cleaning; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith and little Sue, 
together with the cook and the gardener, 
are to move in, and the grass must be 
planted and new furniture made. First 
of all, there’s the wall to be repapered. 
Out come the magic scissors, and the 
fairy godmother of a teacher shows the 
wee fairies how to cut a unit that will 
be “‘just the thing.”” Everybody must 
cut a different one, for ‘tis only the 
prettiest that is to be used. An eighth 
of a sheet of paper is enough for each 
child. This will allow four trials, and 
often the first one is lovely indeed. 
The paper is cut into four rectangles and 
folded, and the only requirement is that 
the curves must be so pretty that the 
picture cut will be worth looking at. 
It’s the hole we want—the stencil; and 
when one child gets the idea, and you 
say, ‘‘That’s lovely! Let’s everybody 
look at the beautiful design John has!”’ 
the thing develops like magic. Each new 
combination of graceful curves is an 
inspiration to some one else; and before 
the paper is used up, every child has 
made at least one interesting shape. 

And this is just a beginning, for the 
next day’s work js a tiny stencil to adorn 
the backs of chairs, beds, and dressers for 
the doll-house. Every adorable set of 
furniture has its individual touch and its 
distinctive coloring. Isn’t it wonder- 
fully exciting, and worth trying, at 
least? 


ELIsE Rem BoyustTon 


N EVERYTHING—Shakes peare 
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A Book Cover with a Meaning 


LENA MAY BIXLER 
West Chester Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


“A little cover was to him, 
And was it nothing more?” 


(Written by a seventh grade pupil.) 


VERY teacher of drawing tries to 
acquaint his pupils with the noted 
design work of the world before attempt- 
ing to have his class produce original 
work. The usual method is that of copy- 
ing an old design and then applying it. 
In searching about in the realm of 
design one can find no better suggestions 
for book covers than in the old Mosaics. 
Children are interested in the history of 
design and a book cover means more to a 
child if he can say, ‘‘ This design is taken 
from an old Mosaic in St. Sophia at 
Constantinople.”” While showing the 
cover to an interested friend, he might 
be able to carry on a conversation if he 
has some of the following facts stored in 
his mind. 


(Written by a seventh grade pupil.) 


“The Mosaics are the most noted form of 
Byzantine art. By Byzantine art we mean all 
Christian art produced previous to the year 
1000 A.D. It seems to be an outgrowth of 
other forms of the times but specialized in 
symbolic designs suitable for ornamenting 
churches or places of worship. 

“The Mosaics were first found in the cata- 
combs and are of three kinds. In one the 
pattern was incised and filled with plaster 
which hardened. In another the background 
and ornament were cut separately and nicely 
fitted together. In the third form, which was 


the most popular, cubes of material were fitted 
together in a wonderful way and formed beauti- 
ful pictures. 

“At first wooden cubes, natural or stained, 
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were used; but when it was found that darkness 
affected them marble, glass, or gold cubes were 
substituted 

“The old Mosaics are unlike our modern 
inlaid work in that the surface is not smooth, 
but the cubes are set in at varying angles, and in 
this lies their charm. The light striking the 
cubes is reflected on the neighboring surfaces, 
thus producing a beautiful blending of colors. 

“The gold cubes are not all gold. Glass is 
used for a part of it then a layer of gold, then a 
layer of glass over this gold so the gold would 
not tarnish nor be worn away. 

“The most beautiful Mosaics are found in 
Santa Sophia in Constantinople. The interior 
of this magnificent church is decorated with 
what seems to be a subdued lace-like intricate 
pattern, but when you look ciosely you will see 
bright flecks of bright unrelated colors. Then, 
as you study you will find the colors represent 



























TODD 


THE INTEREST OF MATERIALS 





half-hidden symbols—crosses, vines, circles, or 
peacocks. All of which have a meaning to the 
early Christian. This art depicts the life of the 
people. It shows piety, self-restraint, and a 
desire to create something beautiful which 
would be approved by the Church. Their 
worship had to be in secret, not bold. So the 
Mosaics were almost secret—unnoticed by a 
person giving them a hasty glance but beautiful 
as the religion when discovered. 

“Strange to say, Mosaic is a lost art, although 
In fact 
The following des- 


the Mosaics could not be laid in secret. 
it was a very noisy art. 


The Interest 


F THERE is no interest in an art 

class the class may as well be given 
up for the time being. What is the 
matter? The teacher has done her best 
to inspire the children. She has even 
given them an opportunity to choose 
their own subjects for drawing. 

A visitor has only to look once to 
notice that the children are drawing be- 
cause it is drawing period. They are 
working in a lackadaisical fashion. 
Something must be done. 

The children are almost ready for 
They are not satisfied 
They have grown 
tired of trying to make them better. 

At a point like this the class needs a 
fresh viewpoint. Let us try to please 
them. They love to paint. Let us 
give them paints and water color paper. 
Let them experiment in making pictures, 
give suggestions as to mixing colors, 
blotting up surplus of water, etc. The 
If they be- 


fourth grade. 
with their drawings. 


interest in art will revive. 


come disinterested again let us introduce 









cription of Mosaic artists at work is not unlike 
a scene in decorating a modern building. 

“Here was heard abusive language, there a 
joyous song, further on the jest, above, the 
hammer; below, the trowel, now the dull con- 
tinuous thud of the tampon on the Mosaics and 
anon the clear and crystal-like clicking of the 
glass rolling from the baskets to the pavement 
Then 
the fearful grating of the scraper on the cornice 
and finally the rasping cry of the saw in the 
marble, to say nothing of the low masses said at 
the end of the chapel in spite of the noise?’ ”’ 


below in waves of rubies and emeralds. 


of Materials 


India ink for making of lines in decora- 
tive paintings. 

The problem of keeping interest in art 
work is zero in many classes, but oc- 
casionally we find a school in which 
children have experiened a great deal in 
the few years that they have lived. 
They have traveled considerably, had 
many toys, attended many movies and 
know as much of the world as their 
mothers knew at three times their age. 
In class rooms of this type or in classes 
where the warm autumn days bring a 
feeling of drowsiness, this plan of vary- 
ing the kind of medium in which the art 
work is done is really valuable. 

This does not mean forming the habit 
of flitting like a butterfly from project 
to project but rather a decided change in 
the medium being used, so as to give the 
busy little artists the kind of relaxation 
that comes from a 
point. 

Just try this idea next time and see if 
the results are not worth it. 


variation of view 


Jessie Topp 
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A Halloween Surprise 


UST to catch a little bubbling joy and 
turn it loose in classroom! 
That’s why I sat up till the wee sma’ 
hours the night before Halloween, mak- 
ing witchpots and peanut 
animals with grotesque sprawling legs 


That’s why I dressed 


my 


adorable 


and floppy wings. 
marshmallow faces in crepe paper caps 
with fancy bows, and why I wrote forty 
little one-verse poems—fortune poems, 
vou know, and tied them with black 
and orange ribbon—just to make 
Halloween the joyful occasion that it 
should be. But really, it started out to 
be a very simple affair. I had planned 
for each child an orange tripod with a 
black paper pot to be filled with candy, 
and they turned it out easier than I 
thought. A strip of orange construction 
paper rolled like a taper and pasted at 
the end served for uprights; and when 
three were tied together at the proper 
distance from the top, and a tiny black 
crepe paper bow added, they were quite 
fetching. The pot was a circular piece 
of black paper pinched in at the edge in 
four placesand caught witha black thread. 
These were tied at the end and hung 
within the tripod. Red cinnamon drops 
formed the witch’s brew, and tiny white 
candies on top made a realistic froth. 

As I say, that was all that I had 
intended to do, but alas! some marsh- 
mallow faces with eyes and mouth made 
of cloves and displayed temptingly in a 
window caught my attention and I fell 
for them. Just a strip of orange crepe 
paper, left from yesterday’s work, would 


make such cunning bonnets—just a 


twist to the paper under the chin, and 
there would be the neck ruffle, all made. 
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And then I passed a peanut stand. 
No, I didn’t either, for the 
‘“‘goobers’’ were of such a size I simply 


pass it, 


had to stop a minute; and when I went 
away, I carried with me some 
smelly packages and the vision of a 
circus of peanut animals to add to the 
other joybringers. It was fun to stick 
toothpicks in at different angles and 
create fat little piggies and long legged 
creatures that just couldn’t be named. 
Tissue wings and ears, trunks, tails and 
trappings of gay construction paper 
added interest and realism, and late that 


warm 


procession of saucy looking 
attention on the 


night, a 
creatures stood at 
Halloween shelf. 

Next day was to come the surprise. A 
fellow-teacher had obligingly agreed to 
invite my class to play with hers during 
the physical training period, while I 
arranged the desks. 

When the last kiddie had closed the 
door behind him, I whisked out the 
goodies; and soon in the center of each 
desk was a tiny witch-pot brewing, with 
some scraps of red paper beneath. Near- 
by stood the animal; and the marsh- 
mallow face and a tiny fortune lay near. 
Then I darkened the room and stood a 
paper pumpkin-head on the desk, with a 
lighted candle behind. 

And it would spoil it all if 1 tried to tell 
you how much happiness it brought to 
everybody, myself included; but perhaps 
you'd like to try it yourself some day by 
letting your big people try thus to catch 
some joy and turn it loose among the 
little people. 


ELIsE REID BOYLSTON 





















(Concluded from page 118) 


spontaneity about them that is gratify- 
ing. All the examples shown here are 
practically the first work of the kind 
done by these children. 

The owls and cats were made from 
black paper. The best paper for general 
practice in tearing is common newspaper 
as it is firm enough and yet tears easily. 
A good sized roll of the blank paper may 
be had from a printing office for 10 cents. 

A row of white lambs frisking across 
the top of the blackboard will delight 
the youngsters, and the making of 
rabbits and Polar bears will develop 
skill and imagination. 
excellent for foliage and will be found 
useful in making landscapes and posters, 
as well as for other kinds of decorations. 


Torn edges are 
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